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It’s A Date --September 7 In Seattle 


Our annual meeting will be held in Seattle on Tuesday morning, 





September 7, during the convention of the American Bar Association, 
and a very worth-while program is being arranged. | 


The convention begins on Labor Day, September 6, and the Amer- 
ican Bar Convention Committee is sending registrants a list of avail- 
able entertainment—fishing, golf, tour of the City of Seattle, visits to 
plywood mills and the Bremerton Navy Yard, a luncheon at the Boeing 
Airplane Plant, and trips to Mount Ranier and Victoria. 


If you need a little urging, read pages 210-211 of the A.B.A. Jour- 
nal for March. They detail special tours conducted by the Burlington. 
The tour leaving Chicago on August 30 for Seattle includes stopovers 
at Banff, Lake Louise and Vancouver, and the return trip, leaving 
Seattle on September 11, includes stopovers at Bonneville Dam, Salt 
Lake City, Zion National Park, and the North Rim of the Grand Can- 
yon. You may take the roundtrip tour from Chicago or join the tour 
for one way, and, if desired, can leave the return tour at Denver for a 
vacation in the Rockies. 














The Law Schools Report 


To supplement “Where Are The Law Students?” (The Bar Ex- 
aminer fro February 1948), some of the law schools were asked for in- 
formation as to the way in which they are handling their greatly 
increased student bodies. These schools showed the highest percentage 
of increase in attendance for the fall of 1947 compared with the fall 
of 1939. Their statements follow. 


University of Miami School of Law 


Dean R. A. Rasco: “We had a complete enrollment of 543. There was 
a slight error in addition when we sent you the figures in the fall. 
Over 300 of these students were first-year students. Some, however, 
were hold-over first-year students from February of last year, and 
those who entered in the summer session. Nearly 100 will no doubt 
come over as second-year students this semester. We also will have 
between 100 and 150 new first-year students, beginning in February 
which will no doubt run our total registration fairly close to 600 or 
possibly over. But then on the other hand, we expect to drop 50 or 
more at the beginning of the second semester, which will make us 
wind up with probably over 550 the second semester. 


“The School of Law is equipped to take care of approximately 200 
or a little over, comfortably. Consequently, we have been compelled to 
find teaching accommodations in other buildings. We have constructed 
a temporary wooden building immediately across the street from the 
School of Law for a class room building, which will accommodate 
about 180 students and we have two classrooms in the main building 
which is a very short block from the Law School building, which will 
accommodate comfortably about 90 students in each classroom. 


_ “All of the first-year students were taught in the classrooms in 
the main building during the first semester, so that the first-year stu- 
dents were segregated fairly well from the rest of the students. We 
also provided additional space for the use of the freshmen law stu- 
dents in the main library, having a seating capacity of 90 students at 
one time. We also established in the main library a first-year student 
law library which contains the text books, encyclopedias, statutes, 
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some law reviews, and other books that were generally used by first- 
year students. In this way, we have eliminated large crowds in the 
law building. 


“The beginning first-year students will be taught in one room in 
the temporary building and they will have access to the first-year law 
library in the main building. 


“We have added to the library in the law building two additional 
rooms that were formerly not in use, so that we are able to take care 
of all the student body fairly comfortably in the two libraries. 


“We have increased the number of our faculty, from four full- 
time faculty, one part-time faculty, and one full-time librarian in 1942, 
to twelve full-time instructors, one full-time librarian, and three part- 
time instructors. 


“Our class schedule runs from 8 o’clock through 3 o’clock. 


“With only three exceptions, there are not over 65 to 70 students 
in any one section. We have experimented with classes ranging from 
100, 150 to 225 and we {ind that it is impossible to do good teaching 
with many over 65 in any one section. 


“It is rather hard to give you a complete and true picture, but I 
assure you that although we are holding classes in three separate 
buildings, the distance the student and faculty have to travel is very 
small. The temporary building is very satisfactory for this climate, 
which in perhaps a harsher climate would not be satisfactory at all.” 


Lamar School of Law, Emory University 


Dean Charles J. Hilkey: “According to the report in The Bar Examin- 
er, February 1948, page 60, the Law School of Emory University has 
the second highest percentage of increase in enrollment among the 
law schools of the country. For Emory, this increase is not as startling 
as the percentage would indicate. It must be considered with relation 
to the fact that the 1939 enrollment was 45 students, which was com- 
paratively small, and the further fact that an Evening Division was 
established in 1941 and was operated continuously throughout the war 
years despite the suspension of the Day Division. When these matters 
are considered, the task of providing facilities for a comparatively 
larger student body was greatly reduced. 


“The matter of first importance in taking care of a larger student 
body is an adequate number of trained instructors. As the pre-war 
enrollment was only 45 in 1939, with a full-time faculty numbering 5 
and a part-time faculty including several teachers drawn from the 
bench and bar of Atlanta, it will be seen that there was considerable 
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room for expansion in the student body without increasing excessively 
the faculty teaching load. Since the reorganization of the school after 
the war, we have added two full-time teachers and several part-time 
instructors. In order to relieve faculty members from double prepara- 
tion in their courses, the teaching load is considerably reduced and 
each faculty member repeats his courses in the evening. We have 
found that this arrangement works very well and removes the need 
of securing a double faculty. Plans are under way to reduce the 
teaching load ultimately to an average of four and one-half hours per 
week repeated in the evening, which would constitute a teaching load 
of a little less than seven hours per week. 


“About one-third of our students are enrolled in the Evening Di- 
vision, which decreases the overcrowding of classes in the Day Di- 
vision. In the daytime, our largest classes number approximately 120, 
but there are only a few classes of that size. Small ones in the elective 
courses contain from 25 to 50 students, and there are some classes 
which have fewer than 25. The largest classes in the evening contain 
approximately 30, and the smaller ones about 15. Moreover, the por- 
tion of the student body in the evening not only reduces the size of 
our classes but also relieves the congestion in classroom facilities. 
Thus the classroom space available is used by both Divisions, and, of 
course, at different hours of the day. It will be seen that on the whole 
neither the classes nor the classroom space is overcrowded. 


“The admission requirements have been revised, although at this 
time no additional period has been added to the minimum requirement 
of two years of pre-legal work. Students are selected on the basis of: 
(1) high averages achieved in college, with preference given to those 
who have completed a four-year course; (2) aptitude for the study of 
law, which is determined not by examination but by personal con- 
ferences with the applicants; and (3) prospects of securing places in 
law offices upon graduation, for those intending to practice law. One 
of the difficult tasks of the future will be placing graduates in law 
offices. 


“Although no careful check has been made with respect to the 
number of students that contemplate entering the practice, our esti- 
mate is that approximately one-third of the students in the Day Di- 
vision plan to go into other lines of work in which law training will 
be of great assistance to them. The enrollment in the Evening Di- 
vision is largely composed of students who are already established in 
positions which they intend to retain and use law training as a means 
of advancement. These positions are varied, including work in cor- 
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porations, government service, insurance firms, and in various other 
types of employment. However, there are a few taking work in the 
Evening Division who desire to enter the practice. Furthermore, we 
have enrolled continuously from 15 to 20 members of the bar who are 
taking courses which will assist them in specialized fields of practice. 
Such courses as Taxation, Property, Labor Law, Trade Regulation, 
and Air Law are very attractive to members of the bar. Our Evening 
Division is thus serving a very useful purpose as a means of post-ad- 
mission education for lawyers, and it is believed that systematic train- 
ing of this nature is more satisfactory than that obtained in brief in- 
stitutes in various fields of the law. 


“The percentage of veterans attending the Law School is higher 
in the Day Division than in the Evening. Ninety-four per cent of the 
day students and about eighty-eight per cent of the evening students 
are veterans. 


“Viewed as a whole, it is not believed that the Law School of 
Emory University has an excessive enrollment, and especially in view 
of the fact that outstanding students should be encouraged to attend 
either Emory or one of the other approved schools in this region. 
There are now three substandard law schools in the City of Atlanta, 
and at least two others in the State of Georgia. It should be noted 
that there are no requirements, either pre-legal or legal, for admission 
to the bar in Georgia, the only sifting process being the bar examina- 
tion. Effort has been made during the last ten or fifteen years to raise 
the standards, but thus far without success. If the bar of the state 
in the future is overcrowded by young lawyers, it will be due to the 
fact that they are coming from substandard schools and not from the 
Law School of Emory University and the other two approved schools 
of the state.” 


Vanderbilt University School of Law 


Dean L. Dale Coffman: “I have your letter of March 12 in which you 
point out that Vanderbilt Law School is one of the fourteen (in fact, 
we are listed as third) having the greatest increase in enrollment be- 
tween 1939 and 1947. You have asked what we have done to take care 
of this greatly increased student body. 


“For all practical purposes, Vanderbilt Law School was closed 
for two years, 1944-1946. During this period, the University Board of 
Trust, alumni, and friends of the School raised one million dollars for 
the Law School, so when it reopened in the fall of 1946, the income 
from this fund became available as additional financial assistance for 
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the School. The physical plant has been completely refurnished and 
refurbished. Three new classrooms seating 150, 100, and 50, respec- 
tively, have been built and have new desks, chairs, fluorescent light- 
ing, and acoustic ceilings. New and additional faculty and secretarial 
offices have been constructed and completely equipped. Modern 
fluorescent lighting has been installed in the library reading room, 
which now seats comfortably 168. The library budget has been in- 
creased almost tenfold. A new students’ lounge room, seating about 
40, has been built. A new courtroom, completely furnished and seat- 
ing about 100, has been installed. The Law Review Board has new 
quarters completely refurnished and fully equipped. 


“The budget for faculty salaries has been increased materially, 
and the number of faculty members has been increased. 


“Enrollment in the first-year class this year was limited to 150, 
although approximately three times that number of qualified students 
applied for admission. This was most interesting in view of the rais- 
ing of our admission requirements. The School can now take care of 
a total enrollment of more than 300 without dividing classes into sec- 
tions or adding to the teaching load of the faculty. Approximately 
91.5 per cent of our students are veterans, and practically all of them 
plan to practice law. 


“Therefore, Vanderbilt Law School is presently well equipped to 
take care of more than its current total enrollment, and I believe that 
the present physical facilities will prove adequate until the School 
moves into its new building.” 


University of Denver College of Law 


Dean Gordon Johnston: “In the February 1948 issue of ‘The 
Bar Examiner’, p. 59, it is noted, ‘Startling increases (in attendance, 
from 1939 to 1947) have occurred at some of the schools.’ What is The 
Bar Examiner’s tone? Are its eyebrows raised? At least it may be 
inferred (Are we possibly too thin-skinned?) that we who were 
singled out as dubiously brilliant statistics are put to a defense. Then, 


‘here it is for that “statistic” recorded as the University of Denver: — 


enrollment 1939: 69, 1947: 300, an increase of 231 students, 335%. 


“Of any approved law school it should go without saying that the 
facilities are entirely adequate to the increase in student attendance or 
no such increase would have been permitted. At the University of 
Denver the law school is in far better shape, as to library, classrooms 
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and offices, to house 300 students in 1948 than it was to care for 69 
students in 1939. A 1939 faculty of four full-timers has expanded to 
a present full-time faculty of nine. We readily concede that nine 
teachers could not handle the curriculum, and acknowledge our great 
indebtedness to 18 part-time teachers who come from their busy of- 
fices to lend capable assistance in educating their potential brothers 
at the bar. Thanks to them and to our metropolitan location we have 
been able, as never in 1939, to include much practical training in our 
current program—police court public defenders, Denver Legal Aid 
Society student staff members, student lawyers in the J.P. Courts, 
student research on projects of the state and local bar associations, the 
usual trial and appellate moot courts.. We have also been able to 
sectionalize various courses and thus to abide by our tradition of 
small classes (now averaging 40). 


“It should also be assumed of any approved school that standards 
of selection are higher than ever before, that elimination of the unfit 
is rigorously enforced, that individual student counselling is an im- 
portant part of the program. Our 300 students in 1948 are chosen and 
watched over with greater care than were the 69 who were with us 
in 1939. 


“So much, it is earnestly suggested, should be taken for granted 
of approved schools, however startling the increase in their student 
bodies: that the faculty, library, classroom and office facilities, and 
the quality of instruction and of the instructed are equal to the in- 
creased burden put upon them. 


“But this does not go to the heart of The Bar Examiner’s ‘perplex- 
ing situation’ with regard ‘to the effects on the public and on the pro- 
fession of the greatly increased number of law students.’ (p. 62) Let 
me briefly sketch the further defense, if such it be, that the University 
of Denver has hitherto presented to possible critics of the law school’s 
expansion. 


“It is indisputable that ‘with over fifty thousand law students in 
the country’s schools’ (p. 53) not all of that number can profitably en- 
gage in the practice of law upon their graduation. Only somewhat 
more debatable, as it seems to us, is the proposition that every one of 
the fifty thousand should upon graduation be a broader, better educat- 
ed person, better prepared to meet usefully and purposefully his re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen, and yes, better prepared to earn his liveli- 
hood, than he would have been had he not entered the law school. 


“It is the law school’s duty to give assurance of that second postu- 
late both to its students and to the profession. 
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“That we may do so, our College of Law has adopted the so-called 
2-2-2 program. If at the end of four years (2-2) of college work, two 
of them in law, the student himself determines that the hazards of the 
profession are too great, or the faculty determines that a student’s 
qualifications do not warrant further study in law, the student termi- 
nates his college work with a baccalaureate degree with a major in 
law. If he continues, during the last two years he selects a second ma- 
jor field of interest—public administration or business administration 
—and upon graduation will have two professional fields of training. 


“At least 15% of the students now enrolled with us have stated in 
their first interview with the dean, prior to acceptance, that they have 
no intention to practice law if accepted and graduated. Many more, 
prior to graduation, are focusing their intention for immediate future 
work upon such fields as government service in many branches, in- 
surance, banking, political life, accounting, local government man- 
agement, and similar callings for which the 2-2-2 plan prepares them. 


“Back to the February ‘Bar Examiner’: Mr. Cory writes, ‘I be- 
lieve that bar examiners should be scrupulously careful not to elimi- 
nate applicants merely because of the temporary swollen number of 
applicants.’ (p. 48) We believe, similarly, that well qualified appli- 
cants for admission to law schools should not, because of their tem- 
porary swollen numbers, be denied admission within the bounds set 
by a school’s limitations of faculty, physical facilities, and program for 
providing an education profitable alike to the student and the com- 
munity.” 


Stetson University Law School 


Dean L. A. Haslup: “John B. Stetson University, at DeLand, Florida, 
is among the six approved schools whose 1947 enrollment increased 
over 300 per cent above the 1939 enrollment. 


“Credited with an increase of 310 per cent for this period, Stetson 
has more than kept pace with the enrollment gain with addition of 
classroom space and has made substantial increases in the number of 
faculty members, the library and other facilities. These increases are 
designed to continue the intimate contact between students and facul- 
‘ty, one of the major points responsible for the school’s success. 


“The oldest law school in Florida, Stetson Law School was found- 
ed in 1900 at the earliest seat of higher education in Florida. Presi- 
dent of the University is J. Ollie Edmunds, a graduate of the Stetson 
Law School and the first graduate of any Florida institution of higher 
learning to return as its president. 
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“The article in the February, 1948, issue of The Bar Examiner 
entitled ‘Where Are the Law Students?’ and the corresponding refer- 
ence to enrollment increases awards to Stetson the somewhat dubious 
distinction of being among the first six in enrollment increases. 


“During the nearest comparable period, that of 1940-45, Florida’s 
permanent population increased 210,000, or 11 per cent by immigration 
from other states alone. In the same period, Florida’s total population 
gain was 352,647, based on the Federal census of 1940 of 1,897,414 and 
the Federal estimate of 2,250,061 for 1945. Sales Management’s esti- 
mate for July 1, 1947, is 2,394,000 for the state. Volusia County, in 
which Stetson is located, had a population of 53,710 in 1940 and 58,492 
in 1945. The 1947 estimate raised this figure to 65,200. 


“The Stetson student body increased from 1,101 in 1939 to 2,242 
in the fall quarter of 1947. During this same period, the law school 
enrollment increased from 45 to 186. 


“There seems to be no gainsaying the fact that the phenomenal 
increase in enrollment is attributable largely to the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
A large majority of the present students are veterans who during the 
war period were stationed in Florida. Some have married and seek 
to establish their permanent home in the state. 


“It appears that the 1939 period was one of the low points in Stet- 
son Law School’s enrollment, dropping from 63 in the previous year to 
45 for 1939. 


“On reopening the law school subsequent to the war, it was im- 
mediately apparent that the old quarters would be inadequate. To 
accommodate the prospective number of students, after consultation 
with a representative of the Association of American Law Schools and 
the American Bar Association, steps were taken to move into more 
suitable and larger quarters. 


“The building now occupied is the former athletic building at the 
deactivated Naval Air Station in DeLand. This building, after minor 
structural modifications, is ample to provide individual offices for all 
full-time teachers, an adequate library, and spacious classrooms, as 
compared with the quarters formerly occupied. Our typical class- 
room, equipped with chairs and tables, is ample for a class of il 
proximately 100 students. 


“A practice court room has a seating capacity of 200. Library 
space as now provided is adequate to comply with standards of the 
various associations to accommodate a student body of 240, which is 
in excess of present or anticipated enrollment in the immediate future. 
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“The library had 12,500 volumes on hand in 1939 and at present 
totals 15,500. The 3,000-volume increase covers the four-year period 
when the library was not in operation. To take care of the needs of 
the increased number of students, textbooks have been duplicated, 
complete sets of law reviews added to our original collection and dup- 
lication of statutes, indexes and digests acquired. 


“Much additional classroom equipment, such as tables and chairs, 
has been added. 


“During the 1939 period the school was operating with a faculty 
of five full-time instructors and one part-time. During the 1947-48 
school year, a full-time faculty of six and a part-time faculty of five 
have been maintained. A full-time librarian has been added. 


“The problem of overly-large classes has been met by repeating 
courses. The larger classes have been divided into sections, the aim 
being to permit no class to exceed 60. This policy was adopted in view 
of the present writer’s. belief that the enviable reputation of Stetson’s 
law school has been built largely on the basis of small classes and inti- 
mate contact between students and faculty members. 


“At Stetson it is extremely difficult to determine the number of 
Florida residents enrolled as many from other states used Florida ad- 
dresses. However such states as New York, Michigan, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Texas and New Mexico are represented. 


“An informal campus survey of the present student body of 186 
indicates that 85 per cent intend to engage in the practice of law; 72 
per cent plan to practice in Florida; and 15 per cent have no intention 
of practicing law.” 


St. Louis University School of Law 


Dean Paul E. FitzSimmons: “At this time three hundred and two (302) 
students are registered in the St. Louis University School of Law. Of 
this total two hundred and nineteen (219) are enrolled in the day 
school and eighty-three (83) are registered in the evening division of 
‘the Law School. 


“The main objective of the administration of the Law School dur- 
ing the past three years has been to improve the methods of legal 
education so that every graduate will be a credit to the school and to 
the bar. To achieve this end the school has made the following 
changes: 
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“1. All applicants for admission are required to take an aptitude 
test and are personally interviewed before acceptance. After the 
semester examinations of January, 1948, twenty-two students were 
dropped for poor scholarship. Statistical surveys made here and else- 
where indicate that there is a direct correlation between law school 
failures and pre-legal records. For example, one survey indicates that 
the number of failures among students whose pre-legal credit point 
average was between 2.0 (C average) and 2.4 is twice that of those 
whose pre-legal credit point average is in excess of 2.4. With this 
factor in mind, it is hoped that the aptitude test and personal interview 
will enable the admissions board to accept only those students whose 
chances of succeeding will be very good. 


“2. After experimenting with comprehensive examinations we 
plan to install this type of examination for all students in the Law 
School. Under our system the student is examined in June on all 
subjects covered in that particular scholastic year. Preliminary sur- 
veys indicate that such a system has many advantages, among which 
the following might be mentioned: (a) The student is forced to thor- 
oughly integrate the knowledge acquired in each course. (b) The stu- 
dent is compelled to approach each problem with an open mind. (c) 
Powers of legal diagnosis are improved. (d) Such a system minimizes 
the chances of failures in practice and in bar examinations. (e) Such 
a system quickly discloses the weak student. (f) The system is pure- 
ly objective. 


“3. In many instances legal educators have minimized the im- 
portance of practical training in the law school. To remedy this situa- 
tion several courses have been added to the curriculum to acquaint the 
student with the practical aspects of his chosen profession. In the 
course in Legal Draftsmanship the students are shown how to prepare 
legal documents such as wills, contracts and trust agreements; they 
also execute the necessary papers to form and dissolve a corporation, 
draft petitions and draw up the required motions and pleas for the 
actual trial of a case. In the course in Trial Practice the students are 
given a thorough indoctrination in the jurisdiction of the various state 
courts and instruction in the presentation of a case on the trial basis. 
These courses are supplemented by field trips to the various Missouri 
courts, including the Magistrate’s Court, Circuit Court, Probate Court 
and the Supreme Court. The net result of this practical training pro- 
gram is that the student gains self-confidence and in a minimum time 
following graduation he is able to be of definite value to the organiza- 
tion by which he is employed. 
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“In 1939 the full-time faculty of the Law School was composed 
of four members and a number of part-time instructors. As of Septem- 
ber 1, 1948, the faculty will consist of nine full-time members and 
seven part-time members.” 


University of Cincinnati College of Law 


Dean Frank S. Rowley: “This school was extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing facilities capable of sufficient expansion to meet our larger enroll- 
ment. By accepting approximately one-third of those who applied for 
admission, we have held the enrollment to about 425. That number 
crowds our classrooms and requires careful planning and scheduling 
of courses. However, it has required more labor than genius to handle 
the large G.I. student body.” 


University of Louisville School of Law 


Dean A. C. Russell: “The statistics published in the February 1948 
issue of The Bar Examiner reflect that the 1947 enrollment in law 
schools reached an all-time peak. Percentage-wise, these statistics 
show an unusually large increase—200% to 619% over the 1939 en- 
rollment—in fourteen law schools. The School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville is one of those with an increase of 259%. These 
statistics naturally suggest the statement: ‘It might be well to deter- 
mine what arrangements have been made by these institutions to take 
care of greatly increased student bodies’. 


“It is interesting to note that these large increases in enrollment, 
with three exceptions, are in schools which would be classified as 
‘small’ law schools, that is—law schools whose enrollment was 150 or 
less in 1939. The inference must not be drawn that these law schools 
had capacity student bodies in 1939. Quite the contrary was true at 
the School of Law of the University of Louisville. We had just moved 
into a new building, in the planning and construction of which pro- 
visions were made for an increased student body which was steadily 
increasing at that time. Therefore our facilities were being only 
partially used in 1939. 


“In order to present a good law curriculum it is essential to have: 
adequate classroom equipment; adequate library facilities for study 
and research; and an adequate teaching staff to direct and stimulate 
the students. I shall explain how we have provided these essentials. 
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“As above indicated our classrooms were only partially utilized 
before the war. They are now being used at near capacity. The 
vacant seats have been filled. The faculty felt that it. was desirable 
not to have extremely large classes, particularly in the first year. In 
order to make this desire a reality, the first-year class was divided 
into two sections with approximately sixty students in each section. 
In fact we do not have any class with more than eighty students. We 
have three classrooms and a court room that is suitable for classroom 
use but it has not been so used to date. Therefore, we feel that our 
classroom equipment is adequate. 


“The matter of furnishing adequate library and study facilities 
has been, in many respects, our most difficult problem. We have solv- 
ed this problem by scheduling our classes during the morning hours, 
as was our custom before the War. This reduces the number of stu- 
dents who can use the library during the morning. Also it makes 
available the classrooms for study purposes during the afternoons and 
evenings. The students are granted the privilege of taking the vol- 
umes from the library to any room in the building. It has been neces- 
sary to increase the number of reference volumes. Consequently the 
teacher of each course was requested to prepare a list of books that 
he needed for collateral reference in that particular course. An extra 
appropriation was granted and these volumes were purchased at a 
ratio of one volume to ten students in each course, so that these books 
were made easily accessible to the students. Therefore by utilizing 
the available space and by the purchase of additional volumes wher- 
ever needed we feel that we have adequate library facilities. 


“The teaching staff consists of five full-time and six part-time 
teachers. We shall increase our full-time staff by at least one for the 
coming year. Each full-time member of the staff has a private well 
equipped office easily accessible to the library and, exclusive of the 
Dean, teaches nine hours per week, three of which is a repeat course. 
The part-time instructors teach one course of two or three hours per 
week. In this connection I might well state that we have been most 
fortunate in securing an excellent part-time staff of instructors. Each 
has taken a great interest in the Law School and legal education and 
is devoted to his work and in the performance of his duties. We are 
sure that there has been no deterioration in the effectiveness of our 
teaching staff as compared with that before the War. 


“As one might well imagine, practically all of our students are 
veterans. In fact, out of the 230 students only 15 are non-veterans. 
This means that our student body is more mature and has taken on an 
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aspect of seriousness that goes with maturity. This attribute of ser- 
iousness is a valuable asset not only from the standpoint of classroom 
performance but also from the standpoint of understanding problems 
as they arise and helping in their solution. This is tremendously im- 
portant in a law school like ours in which student government and the 
honor system have been developed to a high degree. The students have 
been most cooperative and their cooperation has contributed much to 
the efficient and effective operation of our program.” 


University of San Francisco School of Law 


Dean Edward A. Hogan, Jr.: “The University of San Francisco School 
of Law has had the full cooperation of the college department in at- 
tempting to meet the demand for instruction by veterans who are 
settling in California. Although under great pressure itself, the col- 
lege department has made available for use by the law school on a 
part-time basis, several of its best classrooms at hours convenient for 
law school instruction. Without such help, it would not have been 
possible to take care of this demand. 


“The teaching staff has been increased, and the hours of instruc- 
tion have been increased to take care of this demand. Two full-time 
men have been added to the faculty, and nine part-time instructors 
have been added to a group of ten part-time instructors that have 
been associated with the school for a number of years. 


“Instead of the customary forty hours of instruction per week of- 
fered during the normal law school set-up, we offer fifty-six to sixty- 
four hours of instruction in the different semesters of the law school. 
This has increased the range of courses available to students and has 
minimized to some extent the overcrowding which is an inevitable 
part of such a large registration. Then, too, two distinct programs 
are offered. One is for the non-veteran who, under California law, 
is not permitted to accelerate his law course, and the other is for the 
veteran who wishes to accelerate his law course. We hope to bring 
to an end the accelerated program in less than two years’ time, and in 
all probability this program will not be available to any not now reg- 
istered in the school. 


“We have been very fortunate in that the quality of the part-time 
instructors is all that we can desire. Enthusiastic young graduates 
of the Harvard Law School, as well as the University of California, 
and some of the best students of our own school, have been willing to 
join our staff during this period of sudden expansion. 
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“We have become aware that the accelerated program has made 
it difficult for the men to review adequately for the bar examination. 
For the bene‘it of these veterans who are about to take the bar exami- 
nation, we are offering a refresher course of three months’ duration. 
We discovered a little late the need for this, and we have been well 
pleased with our experience in two such refresher courses. 


“Eighty percent of our students are veterans. Of these, most of 
them intend to practice law, but a few state very definitely that they 
are taking law training in preparation for elective political office. 
For the first time, in our recollection, men are planning definitely to 
make politics a career following their law training.” 


University of Florida College of Law 


Acting Dean Clifford W. Crandall: “The College of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Florida has taken care of its increased enrollment by in- 
creasing the number of teachers from seven to thirteen, sectioning 
classes and scheduling them from 7:40 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. with no in- 
termission. 


“Four of the thirteen teachers are on part-time. Two of them 
are local practitioners, one the University Director of Libraries, who 
happens to be a lawyer and a former law teacher, and the fourth a 
Boston attorney who came to Florida for his health. Together these 
part-time men are carrying the load of two regular instructors. The 
classes run from sixty to one hundred. Classroom equipment is not 
all that we might desire, but all the students are seated comfortably. 
The library is housed in a fire proof building, built in 1941, which is 
connected by a passage way with the main law building. When it was 
constructed, such an enrollment as the school now has was not con- 
templated. As a result, the reading room facilities are inadequate. 
The University authorities plan to build an extension to the library 
and renovate the whole plant. 


“No canvass of the students to learn how many are veterans, how 
many intend to practice law, etc., has been made. However, we 
know from the number of books issued to veterans by the University 
Bookstore that about eighty percent are former service men. Nearly 
all of the students intend te enter the practice. A small percentage, 
not more than ten percent, do not. 


“It has not been without some difficulty that the College has ad- 
justed to this sudden influx of students, but it has done so and all 
through the period has operated not ideally, but effectively.” 
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University of Santa Clara College of Law 


Dean Edwin J. Owens: “Despite the fact that in terms of percentage 
the increase of students at Santa Clara seems very large, in terms of 
numbers this is not so. We began the school year in September 1947 
with 93 students. We commenced our second semester in January 
with 85 students. 


“We were not required to make any additional preparation to 
take care of the 93 students because we have always been prepared to 
take care of 120 students. 


“When we built our law school building in 1939, it was with the 
idea that we would prepare for an ultimate maximum enrollment of 
120 students. We built four classrooms, each equipped comfortably 
for forty-eight students. Our library contains eight very large tables, 
each capable of accommodating eight students, or a total of 64 at one 
time. We have a faculty staff of four full-time teachers and four part- 
time teachers, which corresponds to our faculty in 1939. It has not 
been necessary to stagger any classes. However, we did install a fold- 
ing partition between two of the classrooms so that if any class group 
exceeds forty-eight we can open the partition to accommodate the 
excess. 


“The fact is that we have been prepared at all times, both before 
1939 and now, to handle a larger enrollment than our present one 
without the need of any change in our arrangements or of enlargement 
of our faculty personnel. 


“Approximately 70 of the present 85 students are veterans. An 
equal number are married and nearly all of these have one or more 
children. It is this last fact which disturbs me. It means that most of 
them must find immediate financial security upon graduation. They 
will not be able to enter practice for themselves or under an arrange- 
ment which does not offer them, at once, a reasonable living income. 
I suspect most of them will have to turn to the banks, insurance and 
title companies for paying jobs at the outset. I do not think the law 
offices will be able to absorb them. Moreover, as the supply exceeds 
the demand, the financial return in a law office will diminish and this 
will be a deterrent to many. I do not have a student who does not 
contemplate law as his profession. If they turn to other fields, it will 
be because of financial necessity.” 
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Determination of Moral Character of 
Applicants for Admission to the Bar 


By WiLL SHAFROTH* 


The tremendous importance of good moral character as one of 
the qualifications for a lawyer’s license is recognized universally by 
examining boards, but the difficulty of getting full information con- 
cerning the applicant’s past and the expense of a thorough investiga- 
tion such as that conducted by The National Conference of Bar Ex- 
aminers has prevented the establishment of a thorough procedure 
in most states. Something over half of the states refer the names of 
original candidates for admission to a committee, board, or a member 
of a board, whose duty it is to inquire into the character of the ap- 
plicants either by writing to their references or otherwise, and not 
merely by making a check of the formal papers which have been 
filed. (See a Study of Character Examination Methods in 49 Com- 
monwealths, Vol. 3, The Bar Examiner, page 195, July-August 1934). 
Although statistics on the subject are very meagre, it appears that 
the results of these efforts as to student applicants (as contrasted 
with applicants for admission on motion who are now reported on 
by the National Conference in the majority of states) seem to have 
been small. In New York state over a six-year period, only 48 out 
of 12,000 candidates were rejected. For 20 states for the years 1931 
to 1933 there were 113 rejections out of 15,765 applicants. Only in 
Pennsylvania did the percentage of rejections run considerably high- 
er. In Philadelphia, over the eleven years from 1928 through 1939, 
58 candidates for registration as law students out of 2,541 were reject- 
ed by the County Boards and 13 candidates out of 2,016 for admission 
to the final examinations. This does not include some applicants who 
have withdrawn their applications. (cf. Practical Operation of the 
Pennsylvania Plan in Philadelphia County. 8 The Bar Examiner 38 
Mar. 1939, and Character-Examination Proceedings in Pennsylvania. 
8 idem. 36). Yet of the first thousand attorney-applicants investigat- 
ed by The National Conference of Bar Examiners, 51 were denied ad- 
mission on character grounds and 11 others whose character seemed 
questionable withdrew their applications. (9 The Bar Examiner ‘14 
| Jan. 1940]). 


*Secretary of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 1931-1939; member of 
Council, Section of Legal Education, American Bar Association. 
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Recently certain questions were asked of bar examining com- 
mittees bearing on the procedure which they use in character exami- 
nation, and particularly the extent to which they give a hearing to 
candidates whom they do not recommend. The answers submitted 
indicated that, in a considerable majority of those states replying, it is 
a practice of the board to interview the applicant and give him a 
chance to reply to any charges which have been made against his 
character. There appears to be no standard procedure as to whether 
or not a full report of the reasons for the rejection of the applicant, 
where that is the decision of the board, is made to the court. Usually, 
however, the applicant has a right to appeal to the court upon his 
own initiative when rejected by the board. The questions asked and 
a summary of the answers may be of some interest. 


Question 1. Does your board pass on the character of applicants, 
or is there a separate character committee which does that? 


In 20 states out of 32 replying, the bar examining committee is 
charged with the responsibility of investigating the character of 
applicants for admission to the bar. In the other 12 states, separate 
character committees have been appointed for this purpose. In three 
of them, the local bar associations have been designated to check on 
the character of applicants. 


Question 2. Where information or investigation indicates that 
the applicant does not possess the required good moral character, 
is it customary for the board to hold a hearing, to inform him of 
particular instances, if there are such instances, which indicate 
his lack of good moral character, to examine the applicant and 
to give him a chance to reply? 

In 25 of the 32 states replying, it is the policy of the board to hold 
a hearing and give the applicant an opportunity to reply to any 
charges which may have been made against him. In three states, 
such a hearing is not required by rule, nor is it customary. 


Question 3. If the board decides to reject the applicant on char- 
acter grounds, is a full report made to the court showing the rea- 
sons? 


A full report is made to the court by the board as a matter of 
routine in 12 states, of the 32 reporting. In three others a report is 
made on request. In Massachusetts the applicant is furnished with a 
copy of the formal report which has been prepared for the court. No 
report is made in 12 states. Five replies did not cover this question. 
Question 4. Does the court then ordinarily give the applicant a 
chance to appear, before finally rejecting his application? 
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In 7 states, an opportunity is afforded an applicant rejected by 
the board to appear before the court. In 18 states, there is no provi- 
sion for such a hearing. Seven replies failed to give definite informa- 
tion on this subject. 


Question 5. Does the applicant who has been rejected by the 
board on character grounds have a right to appeal to the court 
and if so, is there a right to a hearing before the court or is that 
within the court’s discretion? 


The majority of the chairmen of the boards of bar examiners 
who replied were of the opinion that an applicant rejected by the 
board on character grounds would have the right of appeal to the 
court or could petition for a review by the court of the board’s action. 
Two states would apparently grant no hearing. In a third where no 
appeal is provided, the applicant can re-apply after six months. It 
was generally considered, however, that the policy of granting a hear- 
ing is within the discretion of the court. 


In the federal courts the theory has generally been adopted that 
admission to the state court and the maintenance of good standing at 
the bar of that court is sufficient evidence of the good character of 
the applicant to permit him to be admitted to the federal court, if he 
meets the formal qualifications and is vouched for by a member of 
the bar of that court. It is true that in some federal courts there are 
character examining committees who investigate the applicant, but 
information received from the clerks of the federal district and cir- 
cuit courts indicates that rejection of an otherwise qualified applicant 
on character grounds is so rare as to be almost non-existent. 


The question of the right of an applicant to a hearing before he 
is finally rejected may be a troublesome one where information has 
been received from a confidential source on the representation that 
the source will not be divulged. Such representations are often neces- 
sary if the information is to be secured. The logical solution would 
seem to be a full understanding by the board of the attitude of its 
court of last resort on the subject and a full confidence by the court 
in the work of its board. 


Two Schools Approved 


The House of Delegates of the American Bar Association, at its 
meeting on February 23-24, 1948, granted the recommendation of the 
Section of Legal Education giving provisional approval to the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico College of Law, Albuquerque, and to St. Mary’s 
University School of Law, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Prelegal Education 


By ArTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


In his Report on Prelegal Education, presented to the Section on 
Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar As- 
sociation in September 1944', Arthur T. Vanderbilt, now Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, discussed the shortcomings of 
prelegal education, the reluctance of law schools generally to take a 
position on the problems of prelegal education, and the need for the 
establishment of a wise policy for the preliminary education of law- 
yers. We are presenting in this issue of The Bar Examiner a condensa- 
tion of his three topics, “A Chart for Prospective Law Students,” “The 
Work of the Lawyer,” and “How Law Is Studied.” The portion of his 
report dealing with “Recommendations of the Leaders of the Profes- 
sion to Law Students” and his “Conclusions” will be published in the 
next issue of The Bar Examiner. 


A CHART FOR PROSPECTIVE LAw STUDENTS 


The pilot of an airplane or a ship has a much better chance of 
reaching his destination safely and with less mental strain if he has 
a chart of his course than if he has to cruise without any guide except 
his native ingenuity. In like fashion the student, whether in high 
school or college, who contemplates the study of law will have a 
safer voyage if he has a chart of his educational course. 


‘ Following this report the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association 
adopted a resolution authorizing the Section on Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar “to appoint a committee to confer with representatives of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges for the purpose of discussing and recommending 
ways and means of improving the training and equipment of college students who 
are looking forward to the study of law.” Pursuant to this resolution a committee 
of the Legal Education Section conferred with a committee of the Association of 
American Colleges, and on the basis of a report submitted by the latter committee, 
the Association of American Colleges on January 11, 1945, approved the report 
submitted by its committee. The report of the Committee on Prelegal Education of 
the Association of American Colleges as submitted to its annual meeting reads as 
follows: 


“For many years, the American Bar Association and the Association of 
American Law Schools had expressed no opinion on what kind of prelegal 
education is desirable. At its 1942 meeting, the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association appointed Mr. 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt to prepare a report on Prelegal Education. This report 
was submitted to the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar and to the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association at their 
September, 1944, meetings and was approved by both bodies. The House of 
Delegates then appointed a committee consisting of Mr. Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt, Chairman, Messrs. Will Shafroth, Joseph McClain and Carl B. Rix to 
confer with this committee of the Association of American Colleges. 
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The very first question he has to ask himself is, “What is my desti- 
nation? Is it to gain admittance to a recognized law school and to grad- 
uate from it? Or is it to be admitted to the bar and to practice law 
successfully? Or is it in addition to all of these things to become a 
well-rounded man and citizen, a leader in the affairs of his com- 
munity, his state or his country?” These ports are not located in 
opposite directions. They lie very much along the same route. But 
the length of the voyage to each port and the amount of preparation 
therefor differ as do the rewards, tangible and intangible, to be ob- 
tained both en route and on arrival. Each student must select his 
own goal. For the ambitious and public-spirited young man the choice 
is clearly indicated. * * * 


There is unfortunately no one place to which the student may 
resort to obtain an authoritative map to guide him to his port of des- 
tination. Life has never been completely charted and probably never 
will be, and law is but an aspect of life. But this does not mean that 
he need lack substantial guidance: (1) He may have spread out 
before him an outline of the work of the lawyer so that he may in a 


“Your committee has examined the report prepared by Mr. Vanderbilt and 
approved by the American Bar Association and we find it to be a masterful 
statement of the basic issues that concern the development of an adequate 
prelegal course in college. It will long be accepted as an authoritative pres- 
entation of what successful lawyers and judges regard as the essentials of pre- 
legal education. It is too long for adequate summary in this report and your 
committee has arranged (through the generosity of the American Bar As- 
sociation) to have a copy of the report sent to the president of each college 
and university in the Association of American Colleges. We recommend that 
this report of the American Bar Association committee be placed on file 
with the registrar or other proper official of the college and that it be par- 
ticularly called to the favorable attention of the curriculum committee in 
each institution. 


“Your committee calls special attention to five principal points made in the 
report, with each one of which it is in hearty accord: 


“1. The report holds that prelegal education is more than a matter of 
certain courses or of particular extracurricular activities or of a certain 
number of years of study. In the words of Chief Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone, ‘the emphasis should be on the intellectual discipline which the stu- 
dent derives from courses and by particular teachers, rather than on the 
selection of particular subjects without reference to the way in which 
they are taught.’ 


“2. There is a preponderating desire among practicing lawyers and judges 
to move forward in education to meet new conditions of life—an attitude 
which, as the report points out, is quite the reverse of the generally charged 
conservatism of the bar. 


“3. There is unanimous opposition to required courses in prelegal train- 
ing. The list of subjects given below is a list of recommended subjects. 
None is a required subject. Mr. Vanderbilt circulated a questionnaire and 
received responses from 118 distinguished lawyers and judges as to recom- 
mended subjects, extracurricular activities and length of course. The sub- 
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sense see for himself what aptitudes, what skills and knowledge are 
required or are advantageous in the practice of the profession. (2) 
In this connection it will be well for him to know, in a general way 
at least, how the law schools aim to prepare the student for the prac- 
tice of law, for the law school will be his first port of call after college. 
It will be helpful for him to learn that the work of the law school 
is quite different from the work of most colleges and that all too 
often men come from college to law school quite unprepared for the 
kind of instruction carried on there. (3) He may have exhibited to 
him what the leaders in the several branches of the profession—the 
judges, the practicing lawyers, the men concerned with legal educa- 
tion—think is the best route to his destination and what training and 
equipment he requires for his voyage. They will not all concur in 
every detail, because they have each taken the voyage in his own way 
and they have not all reached the same destination. But to a remark- 
able degree they do agree. (4) And finally as a check on their re- 
commendations we have available the advice of some of the great 
judges and statesmen... * * * 





jects recommended by these leaders, with the number of recommendations 
received for each, are: English language and literature 72, government 71, 
economics 70, American history 70, mathematics 65, English history 63, 
Latin 60, logic 56, philosophy 50, accounting 47, American literature 45, 
physics 44, modern history 43, sociology 42, psychology 39, ancient history 
38, chemistry 38, medieval history 37, ethics 34, biology 30, scientific method 
25, physiology 21, French 20, Spanish 20. No other subject had more than 
eighteen votes. 


“Your committee would summarize this list of recommendations as call- 
ing for the inclusion of a sound prelegal course of English language and 
literature and American literature, history with a strong preference for 
English and American history, adequate courses in the basic social sciences 
of government, economics and sociology, at least one laboratory science, 
mathematics (strongly emphasized), courses in philosophy, ethics and 
logic, accounting (a relatively new and important subject for lawyers), 
psychology and a foreign language, preferably Latin. 


“4, There is hearty concurrence among those responding to Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s questionnaire in the importance of such extracurricular activities as 
develop capacity for independent thought and action, especially when they 
involve training in expression. 


“5. The great weight of this legal and judicial opinion believes that the 
present minimum requirement for admission to law school of a two-year 
college course is inadequate and should be extended to three years, and as 
soon as practicable, to four years. 


“With these findings of the Bar Association Committee, your committee 
reports its agreement. In order to accomplish the purposes of the report, we 
recommend finally that secondary school authorities be advised of the action 
of this body, so that students planning on a prelegal course in college may 
take in high school the subjects that are the necessary prerequisites to the 
college courses, especially in such fields as mathematics and Latin.” 
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THE WorK OF THE LAWYER 


* * * Tt is important that the prospective law student see that at 
every step the lawyer is dealing with three very different things—rules 
of law, which are abstract; facts, which are specific; and persons, each 
of whom is, whatever else may be said of him, a very complex indi- 
vidual. This diversity of subject matter is typical not only of the court 
work of the lawyer, but of his office work as well. As the counsellor 
of his clients he is always dealing with abstract rules, concrete facts, 
complex personalities. Moreover, he does not deal with these ab- 
stract rules, these concrete facts, these complex personalities in a 
vacuum. He deals -with them in their physical, social and intellec- 
tual environment. Advice, for example, that would be sound in ordi- 
nary circumstances would be quite inadequate in the presence of an 
army, be it friendly or hostile. The significance of environment is 
heightened when the lawyer undertakes to act for more than indi- 
vidual clients, for groups, incorporated or not, public or private. It 
reaches its highest point when he is chosen to act as a legislator or 
chief magistrate, whether of his town, his county, his state or his 
country. But his environment in the broad sense of the term, whether 
he is acting for a private client or the nation, is always in his mind 
as a factor. 


These four factors in a lawyer’s work—abstract rules, specific 
facts, complex personalities and environment, which he is likely to 
refer to as the “social order”—suggest the training and the subjects 
that may well engage the attention of the future law student. In 
this connection it should be observed that almost every action of a 
lawyer involves all four of these factors. It will avail the law student 
little to master any three of these factors, if he ignores the fourth. 
It is of little value to know how to start an automobile, if one does 
not also understand how to steer it and stop it—and know the rules 
of the road. It should be noted, too, what diverse qualities of mind 
are called for by these four elements of a lawyer’s work. Abstrac- 
tions call for the faculties of the thinker, but the thinking relates 
to the practical affairs of men, the avoidance of strife, the promo- 
tion of order, the doing of justice. Facts, on the other hand, are 
the common property of all, ranging from the facts of common every- 
day life to the precise facts of science. There is almost no limit to 
the range of facts—material, intellectual, spiritual—that may engage 
the attention of the lawyer. The art, natural or acquired, of knowing 
and dealing with people is a third sphere that seems remote from 
logic and philosophy, from mathematics and science. It brings to mind 
rather the boys’ club, the athletic field, the discussions around the 
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dining-room table at home, the “bull sessions” in the college fraternity 
house, the varied activities of the college campus, the daily newspaper, 
the people of high and low degree one has met at school or on vacation 
—yes, and the books one has read and the plays one has seen. Psychol- 
ogy has its uses but psychology never taught a man how to pick a jury 
—or a wife. 


The fourth factor of environment covers more than politics, eco- 
nomics, sociology, though it includes all of them. It deals as well with 
the ideas and the ideals that move men. Ideas and ideals are born, 
grow, bear fruit—and sometimes die. To understand them, as well 
as to understand politics, economics and sociology, we must know 
history. Most of all must the lawyer know the age-old struggle 
between the power of government and the freedom of the individ- 
ual—a conflict fought now on one ground, now on another, but al- 
ways being fought, if men are to preserve their liberty. The larger 
the interests a lawyer represents, private or public, the more im- 
portant is it that he have a broad knowledge of his environment. 


The lawyer must be able to think in terms of facts, of persons, of 
the abstractions we call law, and of environment. * * * But he must 
also be able to express his thoughts in words. The abstractions we 
call law and his notions of facts are unintelligible to us except in 
words. These words he must adapt to the capacity of the people with 
whom he is dealing. In short, the lawyer must know how to speak 
and to write clearly and interestingly. * * * This factor of spoken 
and written expression, then, is a fifth factor in a lawyer’s work. 
Many unthinking people would put it first: they are impressed with 
a man’s presence, the flash of his eye, his silver tongue, the honeyed 
words that soothe and charm. All this is splendid and in some places 
it may carry all before it, but regardless of his eloquence, if a law- 
yer does not know his law, the judge will rule against him, and if 
he doesn’t know his facts his adversary will expose his ignorance. 
The cultivation of the power of expression is worth much time, thought 
and effort. This effort to phrase his law and to explain his facts takes 
a considerable part of his thought, but with a real lawyer language is 
always a means, never the end. 


The work of the advocate, it will be seen, consists essentially in 
aiding in the solving of problems, the problems of human beings, 
singly or collectively with reference to their rights and responsibili- 
ties in a very real world. Problem-solving also is the function of the 
. other branches of the profession. They, too, must face reality in a 
very practical way. The counsellor advising his client, whether a 
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poor widow or a rich corporation, whether some public body or an 
unincorporated association like a labor union, must apply the ab- 
stractions he calls law to specific facts, must deal with people and 
their rights in the light of the social order, must give his advice in 
understandable English—and must be prepared to see it tested out 
in court. * * * 


How Law Is Stupiep 


(2) From this discussion of the chief elements that enter into the 
work of the lawyer, in whatever branch of the profession he may be 
employed, the prospective law student may infer in a general way 
what college studies and training will be of most value to him in 
preparation for the practice of law. A brief description of the work 
of the modern law student will throw additional light on the mat- 
ter and perhaps modify his first impressions. In the law schools text- 
books, if not entirely taboo, are at least of very subordinate impor- 
tance. From his very first day the law student works with the very 
same material that he will use all his life as a lawyer—the reported 
decisions of the courts and other tribunals and constitutions, legisla- 
tion, regulations and ordinances. From his first day on he will use 
source material rather than somebody’s statements about the sources. 
Each reported case he studies will give him the facts of the case, 
the contentions of the rival parties, the issue between the parties as 
developed in their contending statements or pleadings, the decision 
of the court on the issue, and the reasons assigned by the court for 
the decision. Involuntarily his reasoning powers are called into play. 
Is the decision right? Is the reason for the decision sound? He com- 
pares it with another case which seems to enunciate an opposite ruling. 
Are the two decisions really contradictory? Or can they be recon- 
ciled? Similar queries suggest themselves as to the reasons assigned 
by the courts for the decisions. The instructor’s first question is 
likely to be, “Do you agree with the case? Is the decision right?” 
The student is then face to face with the very same question which 
confronts a judge in every case that comes before him with all of 
its practical, legal and ethical implications. The instructor in due 
time may put to the class a hypothetical case and ask for a student’s 
opinion on it. Or he may change a single fact in a case, and‘ then 
ask if the change alters the decision in the student’s opinion. Judges 
have a way of bringing into a case statements of law that have no 
application to the issue in hand. Such a statement is obiter dictum, 
something said by the way, or dictum, as lawyers call it more shortly. 
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The instructor will soon inquire whether a particular statement of 
law in an opinion is the ground of the decision, the ratio decidendi, 
and so controlling or is it mere dictum? 


In this process of reading a case and of discussing the opinion of 
the court, the law student is dealing with the specific facts of the 
case, with the people therein, with the rule of law applicable thereto, 
with the environment of the case and throughout with language, 
the five factors in a lawyer’s work. It is all as real as life itself. 
It is contentious. The attitude is one of “show me.” No authority 
is too high to be questioned. * * * 


Out of all this study and discussion the student writes his note- 
books, which in a very real sense are his own textbooks on the 
law of the different subjects he is studying. They are his own be- 
cause they arise out of his experience. In all of his study and dis- 
cussion, in class and out, one element predominates: like the prac- 
ticing lawyer or judge in actual controversies he is using—and de- 
veloping—his powers of reasoning. 


Reasoning is the faculty that gives cohesion to his work as it does 
to the labors of the advocate and the judge. As his reasoning moves 
from facts or personalities or environment to or from law (using 
language, of course), he is weaving several very real worlds of 
experience together. It is the use of this faculty of reasoning that 
makes for much of the stimulation and enjoyment of his work both 
as a student and as a practitioner. The reasoning of the lawyer, it will 
be seen from the elements with which he deals, is not the reasoning 
of the logician, the mathematician, the scientist or the philoso- 
pher, though there is much he may learn from them. His reasoning 
differs from each of theirs, as theirs, in turn, differs from that of 
the historian, the biographer, the economist, the sociologist, the ac- 
countant and the statistician, from each of whom the law student 
may also gain much. As he studies his cases and reasons about them 
he comes to see what one of our greatest judges meant when he said: 


The life of the law has not been logic; it has been experience. 
The felt necessities of the time, the prevalent moral and political 
theories, intentions of public policy, avowed or unconscious, 
even the prejudices which judges share with their fellowmen, 
have had a great deal more to do than the syllogism in de- 
termining the rules by which men should be governed. The 
law embodies the story of a nation’s development through many 
centuries, and it cannot be dealt with as if it contained only 
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the axioms and corollaries of a book of mathematics. In order 
to know what it is, we must know what it has been and what 
it tends to be. We must assuredly consult history and existing 
theories of legislation. ** 


So, highest among the factors with which the lawyer constantly 
works, we must place reasoning—not mere logic, but reasoning based 
on experience, what the great Lord Coke termed “the artificial rea- 
son and judgment of the law.” 


Education in which reasoning predominates is nothing new. It is 
as old as Socrates and it is described by Plato in the Republic: 


Education is not at all what certain of its professors declare 
it to be. They tell us they put Knowledge into an empty soul, 
as though one should put sight into blind eyes. Our theory is 
quite another kind. [There is] this faculty of Reason present 
in every human soul, this organ wherewith each man learns. 
. . . Education is therefore the art of converting the Reason. 


The reason is “converted” not by lectures or books but by informal 
discussion provoked by the instructor’s questions. This way of teach- 
ing in which thinking is emphasized over mere learning owes its 
renaissance in American legal education to the wisdom of a great 
educational innovator, President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, in 
sensing the weakness of lectures and textbooks in training real law- 
yers and in seeking out Christopher Columbus Langdell as Dean of 
the Law School. To Langdell we owe the case system of studying 
law. He combined the study of original sources (the method of 
modern science) with the Socratic tradition of question and answer. 
The combination is an ideal one from the standpoint of developing 
the legal ability of the student. Each case involves at least one 
question which has to be answered, and the student is obliged to 
compare his answer with the court’s or his fellow-student’s or the 
instructor’s solution of the problem. 


The student’s approach to the study of his cases is that of the 
judge rather than that of the attorney. The judge strives for impar- 
tiality and the truth as between the contending parties. First he 
has to decide in many cases where there is no jury as between the 
rival contentions of the parties what the facts of the case actually 
are. This is by no means an easy task in the face of conflicting 
testimony from witnesses of varying degree of credibility. In deal- 


“Holmes, The Common Law (Boston, 1881), p. 1. 
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ing with facts the more one knows of life and human nature, of 
the arts and sciences, the better; and the greater his skill in ac- 
quiring knowledge and marshalling facts as a general assembles 
and arranges his army, the better his legal work. This ability to grasp 
and master facts is a prime requisite of the law student, the lawyer 
and the judge. Next the judge has to weigh the conflicting views of 
the parties as to the law. Here he is frequently referred by counsel 
to what appear to be divergent decisions. Often they are not so in 
fact. If they are not, he must carefully distinguish them. When the 
decisions actually are in conflict, he must decide which ones are 
sound in principle and wise in practice. To do this he must know 
not only the single pertinent rule of law, but its correlated rules 
and their controlling principles. The law student must follow the 
same process. By patient research and much discussion he extracts 
from the cases the rules and principles of law and welds them into 
a harmonious whole in his own notebook. In this, too, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes so clearly demonstrated, the more the student knows of 
history and of his political, economic, social and moral environment, 
the more likely is his decision to be correct. In short, the more com- 
prehensive the student’s grasp of life and of human nature, as well 
as of the arts and sciences, the more effective will be his work in 
the law. This statement, we must hasten to add, is subject to two 
important provisos: First, he must be able to put his knowledge to 
use practically in his reasoning, and secondly, he must be able to 
express himself. Without these faculties it would be useless for him 
to have available encyclopedic information, for the practice of law 
is nothing if not a practical art. 


Approved Law Schools 


Examiners have reported cases where an applicant, who has been 
denied the right to take the bar examination on the basis that he is 
not a graduate of an approved law school, presents the argument that 
his school may not be on the A.B.A. list but that it is a member of 
the Association of American Law Schools. The following list shows 
those schools which are members of the Association of American Law 
Schools and those which have been approved by the American Bar 
Association. It is apparent that the University of the Philippines 
College of Law is the only school which is a member of the law school 
association and is not on the A.B.A. list, and an examination of the 
dates shows that in the past fifteen years, at least, schools have been 
approved by the American Bar Association before they have been 
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admitted to membership in the Association of American Law Schools. 
There are several schools on the A.B.A. list which are not members 
of the law school association. 


The date in the last column is the date on which the school was 
approved by the American Bar Association. Beginning in 1935 
schools were first placed on provisional approval and were subject 
to another inspection within two years, before final approval was 
granted. Students entering a school provisionally approved are to 
be considered as though the school has full approval. For this reason 
the date given in the last column is the date of provisional approval, 
if the school was inspected in 1935 or thereafter, and it is the first 
date on which a student from that school can be classified as a student 
from an A.B.A. approved law school. 

Became First 


member Approved 
A.A.L.S. by A.B.A. 


Alabama, Un. of, School of Law, University, Ala.....................1928 Feb. 1, 1926 
Albany Law School, Union University, Albany, N.Y...1947 Dec. 28, 1930 
Arizona, Un. of, College of Law, Tucson, Ariz....................... 1931 Aug. 19, 1930 
Arkansas, Un. of, School of Law, Fayetteville, MN ccna cee 1927 Mar. 3, 1926 
Baylor University, School of Law, Waco, Texas......................1938 Dec. 28, 1931 
Boston College of Law, Boston, Mass..............20.....0.0...0.020000000-. 1937 Nov. 16, 1932 
Boston Un. School of Law, Boston, Mass..................................-.. 1990 May 1, 1925 
Brooklyn Law School, Brooklyn, N.Y.....2.22.2...200202.0.02020020000000--- — Sept. 28, 1937 
Buffalo, Un. of, School of Law, Buffalo, N. Y......................... 1937 Dec. 29, 1936 
California, Un. of, School of Juris., Berkeley, Calif................. 1912 Aug. 28, 1923 
Catholic Un. of Amer., School of Law, Wash., D. C................. 1921 Sept. 1, 1925 
Chicago-Kent Col. of Law, Chicago, IIl..........00000000000000....... — Dec. 29. 1936 
Chicago Un. Law School, Chicago, Il...222000000000 eee... 1902 Aug. 28, 1923 
Cincinnati, Un. of, College of Law, Cincinnati, Ohio............. 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Colorado, Un. of, School of Law, Boulder, el ......1901 Aug. 28, 1923 
Columbia Un. School of Law, N. Y., N. Y.. ee Aug. 28, 1923 
Columbus Un. School of Law, Washington, YY a Aug. 25, 1942 
Connecticut, Un. of, College of Law, Hartford, Conn.............1946 Sept. 18, 1933 
Cornell Un. Law School, “>. ee 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Creighton Un. School of Law, Omaha, Neb...........00000000..... 1907 Apr. 18, 1924 
Denver, Un. of, School of Law, Denver, Colo.........00.020000000...... 1929 Apr. 24, 1928 
DePaul Un. College of Law, Chicago, ill... ssasoscssececs ce May 4, 1925 
Detroit College of Law (YMCA), Detroit, ~* e 1946 Oct. 2, 1941 
Detroit, Un. of, School of Law, Detroit, Mich... | Aug. 28, 1933 
Dickinson School of Law, Cartsie, Pa................................. ....1934 Dec. 28, 1931 
Drake Un. Law School, Des Moines, Iowa............................... 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Duke Un. School of Law, Durham, N. C....00 202 .. 1930 May 4, 1931 
Emory Un., Lamar School of Law, Atlanta, Ga... 1920 Aug. 28, 1923 
Florida, Un. of, College of coms Gainesville, Fla.........00000......... 1920 Feb. 27, 1925 
Fordham Un. School of Law, N. Y., N. Y.. seas oncaceon st May 6, 1936 
Georgetown Un. Law School, Washington, D. C... -..-.-.---.1902 Mar. 7, 1924 
George Washington Un. Law ‘School, aS “YS ae 1900 Dec. 28, 1923 
Georgia, Un. of, School of Law, Athens, Ga... — Jan. 4, 1930 
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iConsolidated with Indiana University on August 1, 1944. 
*See Rutgers University. 


Became First 

member Approved 

A.A.L.S. by A.B.A. 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass.................-........-.-.--------- 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Hastings College of Law, San Francisco, Calif.........000.0.............. — July 13, 1939 
Howard Un. School of Law, Washington, D. C.......00......... 1931 May 4, 1931 
Idaho, Un. of, College of Law, Moscow, Idaho........................... 1914 Sept. 1, 1925 
Indiana Law School, Indianapolis, Ind.’ — Dec. 29, 1936 
Indiana Un. School of Law, Bloomington, Ind..........................1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Illinois, Un. of, Col. of Law, Urbana, I)... 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Iowa State Un. of, Col. of Law, Iowa City, Iowa... 1901 Aug. 28, 1923 
Kansas, Un. of, School of Law, Lawrence, Kan....................... 1901 Aug. 28, 1923 
Kansas City, Un. of, School of Law, Kansas City, Mo.......... 1938 Dec. 29, 1936 
Kentucky, Un. of, Col. of Law, Lexington, Ky... 1912 Mar. 9, 1925 
Lincoln Un. School of Law, St. Louis, Mo......0000.0000000.00202000..--. 1941 Oct. 2, 1941 
Louisiana State Un. Law School, Baton Rouge, La................. 1924 Mar. 17. 1926 
Louisville, Un. of, Law School, Louisville, Ky.........00......... 1933 Dec. 28, 1931 
Loyola Un. School of Law, Los Angeles Calif... 1937 May 8, 1935 
Loyola Un. School of Law, Chicago, Tl... 1924 Mar. 7, 1925 
Loyola Un. School of Law, New Orleans, La... 1934 Dec. 28, 1931 
Marquette Un. Law School, Milwaukee, Wis..................... ......1912 Sept. 1, 1925 
Maryland, Un. of, School of Law, Baltimore, Md..................... 1930 Jan. 4, 1930 
Mercer Un. Law School, Macon, Georgia... 1923 May 1, 1925 
Miami, Un. of, School of Law, Coral Gables, Fla..................... 1946 Mar. 17, 1941 
Michigan, Un. of, Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich..................... 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Minnesota, Un. of, Law School, Minneapolis, Minn................. 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Mississippi, Un. of, School of Law, University, Miss................. 1929 Jan. 4, 1930 
Missouri, Un. of, School of Law, Columbia, Mo........................ 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Montana State Un. School of Law, Missoula, Mont.................1914 Aug. 28, 1923 
National Un. Law School, Washington, D. C...0000000000000000000...... — Sept. 11, 1940 
Nebraska, Un. of, College ‘of Law, Lincoln, Nebr ec cineibanaind 1905 Aug. 28, 1923 
Newark, Un. of, Law School, Newark, N Re sac sia 
*New Mexico, Un. of, College of Law, Aibugueraue N. M....—— Feb. 23, 1948 
N. Y. Un., School of Law, New York, i Oe 1901 Aug. 19, 1930 
North Carolina, Un. of, School of Law, Chepel Hill, N. C.......1920 Sept. 1, 1925 
North Dakota, Un. of, School of Law, Grand Forks, N. D.......1910 Aug. 28, 1923 
Northeastern Un. School of Law, Boston, Mass... wooo 945 Aug. 25, 1942 
Northwestern Un. School of Law, Chicago, aaa ...1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Notre Dame, Un. of, College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind......... 1924 Mar. 1, 1925 
Ohio Northern Un. College of Law, Ada, Ohio’... 
Ohio State Un. Col. of Law, Columbus, Ohio......00.0000000000....... 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Oklahoma, Un. of, School of Law, Norman, Okla..................... 1911 Aug. 28, 1923 
Oregon, Un. of, School of Law, Eugene, Ore........000000.......... 1919 Aug. 28, 1$23 
Pennsylvania, Un. of, Law School, Philadelphia, Pa............. 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
Philippines, Univ. of, Col. of Law, Manila, P. [..00000...... 1914 
Pittsburgh, Un. of, School of Law, Pittsburgh, Pa................. 1900 Aug. 28, 1923 
*Puerto Rico, Un. of, College of Law, Rio Piedras, P. R......... — Dec. 19, 1945 
Richmond, Un. of, T. C. Wms. School of Law, Richmond, Va. 1930 Dec. 28, 1928 
Rutgers Un. School fo OU eee: 1946 Oct. 2, 1941 


*Provisionally approved Jan. 10, 1939 but approval withdrawn effective June 1, 1944. 


*Provisionally approved. 


Provisional approval of a school means that it was meeting the minimum standards of the 
American Bar Association at the date indicated but had not yet complied for a period of time 


sufficient to assure the continuance of sound educational policy. 
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Became 
member 
A.A.L.S. 


St. Jchn’s Un. School of Law, Brooklyn, N. Y 

St. Louis Un. School of Law, St. Louis, Mo 

St. Mary’s Un. School of Law, San Antonio, Texas 

St. Paul Col. of Law, St. Paul, Minn 

San Francisco, Un. of, School of Law, San Francisco, Cal. 
Santa Clara, Un. of, Col. of Law, Santa Clara, Cal 

South Carolina, Un. of, School of Law, Columbia S. C 
South Dakota Un. of, School of Law, Vermillion, S. D......... 
Southern Calif., Un. of, School of Law, Los Angeles 
Southern Methodist Un. School of Law, Dallas, Texas 
Stanford Un. School of Law, Stanford Un., Calif. 

Stetson, John B., Un., Col. of Law, DeLand. Fla 
Syracuse Un. Col. of Law, Syracuse, N. Y 


Temple Un. Law School, Philadelphia, Pa 

Tennessee, Un. of, Col. of Law, Knoxville, Tenn 

Texas, Un. of, Law School, Austin, Texas......... a eee! 1907 
Toledo, Un. of, Col. of Law, Toledo, Ohio 

Tulane Un., Col. of Law, New Orleans, La 


Utah, Un. of, School of Law, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Valparaiso Un. School of Law, Valparaiso, Ind 
Vanderbilt Un. School of Law, Nashville, Tenn 
Virginia, Un. of, Dept. of Law, Charlottesville, Va 


Wake Forest Col. of Law, Wake Forest, N. C 

Washburn Mun. Un. of Topeka, School of Law, Topeka, Kan. 1905 

Washington and Lee Un. School of Law, Lexington, Va 

Washington College of Law, Washington, D. C 

Washington Un. School of Law, St. Louis, Mo 

Washington, Un. of, School of Law, Seattle, Wash 

Wayne Un. Law School, Detroit, ‘Mich 

Western Reserve Un., Franklin T. Backus Law School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

West Virginia Un., Col. of Law, Morgantown, W. Va 

Willamette Un. Col. of Law, Salem, Ore 94 

William & Mary, Col. of, School of Juris., Williamsburg, Va. 1936 

Wisconsin, Un. of, Law School, Madison, Wis 1900 

Wyoming, Un. of, Law School, Laramie, Wyo 


Yale Un. School of Law, New Haven, Conn 


What’s in a Name? 


A visiting teen-age neighbor boy, reared in Bor- 
ger where there are lots of bars, picked up my mag- 
azine and read aloud its title, “American Bar As- 
sociation Journal.” With astonishment, he exclaimed, 
“Oh! You don’t belong to that, do you! Isn’t that that 
Alcoholic Synonymous association?” — Attorney 
Walter R. Allen, Borger, Texas 


First 
Approved 
by A.B.A. 

Sept. 28, 1937 

Dec. 29, 1924 

Feb. 

Aug. 

May 

May 

May 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 


Sept. 2, 1927 


May 6, 1929 
Jan. 20, 1925 
Aug. 28, 1923 


May 6, 1936 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Sept. 11, 1940 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Apr. 16, 1924 
1937 


Aug. 28, 1923 
Jan., 1924 

July 29, 1938 
Dec. 13, 1932 
Aug. 28, 1923 
Aug. 28, 1923 


Aug. 28, 1923 








